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LINCOLN'S    JPATiilOXlSM. 
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What   He   Intended     Doing   *n    Case 
McGlellan  Was  elected. 

The  "Life  of  Lincoln"  reaches  in  the  mid- 1 
summer  holiday  number  of  The  Century  the 
lippUtical  campaign  of  1861,  when    he   was   a 
•second  time  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the  'j 
■presidency.    It  seems  that  Lincoln  felt  that  J 
|tne  campaign  was  going   against    him   and  j 
made  up  his   mind   deliberately   as   to   the  I 
course  he  should  pursue,  which,  as  stated  by 
the  authors,  was  as  follows:  f  t£^£S 

"Unwilling  to  leave  this  resolution  to  the 
chances  of  the  changed  mood  which  might 
follow  in  the  natural  exasperation  of  defeat, 
he  resolved  to  lay  down  for  himself  the 
course  of  action  demanded  by  his  present 
coaviction  of  duty.  He  wrote  on  the  23d  of 
August  the  following  memorandum: 

"  'This  morning,  as  for  several  days  past, 
it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  not  be  re-elected.  Then  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  so  co-operate  with  the 
president-elect  as  to  save  the  union  between 
the  election  and  the  inauguration;  as  he  will 
have  secured  his  election  on  such  ground 
that  he  can  not.  possibly  save  it  afterwards.' 
."He  then  folded  and  pasted  the  sheet  in 
such  manner  that  its  contents  could  not  be 
read,  and  as  the  cabinet  came  together  he 
handed  this  paper  to  each  member  succes- 
sively, requesting  them  to  write  their  names 
across  the  back  of  it.  In  this  peculiar  fash- 
ion be  pledged  himself  and  the  administra- 
ion  to  accept  loyally  the  an  ticipated  verdict 
of  the  people  against  him,  and  to  do  the  ut- 
most to  save  the  union  in  the  brief  remain- 
der of  his  term  of  office.  He  gave  no  intimar  •> 
tionto  any  member  ol  the  cabinet  of  the  ha  r 
ture  of  the  paper  they  had  signed  until  after 
his  triumphant  re-election. 

"We  copy  from  the  MS.  dair.vj  of  one  of 
the  president's  secretaries  under  date  of  No- 
vember 11,  1884,  the  following  passage  re- 
lating to  this  incident:  'At  the  meeting  of 
the  cabinet  to-day  the  president  took  out  a 
paper  from  his  desk  and  said :  "Gentlemen, 
do  you  remember  last  summer  I  asked  you 
all  to  sign  your  namos  to  the  back  of  a  paper 
of  which  I  did  not  show  you  the  'inside? 
This  is  it.  Now,  Mr.  Hay,  see  if  you  can 
open  this  without  tearing  it."  He  had  pasted 
it  up  in  so  singular  a  st.vlo  that  it  required 
some  cutting  to  get  it  open.  Ha  then  read 
this  memorandum;  given  „  in  the  text 
above.  The  president  said:  "You  will  re. 
member  that  this'  was  written  at  the  time,, 
six  days  before  the  Chicago  nominating  con- 
vention, when  as  yet  we  had  no  adversary 
and  seemed  to  have  no  friends.  I  then  sol- 
emnly resolved  oni  the  course  of  action  indi- 
cated in  this  paper.,  I  resolved  in  case  of 
the  election  of  General  McClellan,  being  cer- 
tain that  he  would  be  a  candidate,  that  I 
would  see  him  and  talk  matters  over  with 
him.  I  would  say, '  'General,  the  election 
has  demonstrated '  that  you  are  stronger,  | 
have  more  influence  with  the  American 
people,  than  I.  Now  let  us  together,  you  j 
with  your  influence  and  I  with  all  the! 
executive  power  .  of  the  government, 
try  to  save  the  country.  You  raise  as  many 
troops  as  you  possibly  can  for  this  final  trial,/ 
and  I  will  devote  all  my  energies  to  assist 
and  finish  the  war.'  »» 

*"  'Seward  said,  "And  the  general  wouldi 
have  answered  you,  fYes,  yes;'  and  the  next 
day  when  you  saw  him  again  and  pressed 
these  views  upon  higj  he  would  have  said, 
'Yes,  yes,'  and  so  qn  forever,  and  would  have 
done  nothing  at  alL"    ■ 

"'At  least,'  saM  Lincoln.  'I  should  have 
done  my  duty  and  have  stood  clear  before  my 
*wn  conscience.'"  j        ,^„AtluMt^^.,. 
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LINCOLN  EXPEaED 

|  TO  BE  DEFEATED 
!   IN  1864CAMPAIGN 

[Gave  a  Sealed  Statement  to  That 

Effect  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

*      Navy  But  Pledged  Himself  to 

i     Aid  His  Successor  in  Order  to 

Help  the  Nation. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 
XIII. War-Time   Nomination*. 

The  renomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  j 
was     not    accomplished    without    diffi- 
culty,  and,   as  Lincoln   himself  said   at 
the   time,   "it  is  one  thing  to  nominate 
and  another  to  elect."     The  nomination 
j  of  General  George  B.  McClellan  as  the 
■  Democratic    candidate    against    Lincoln 
in  1864  was  made  without  difficulty,  but 
the    same    convention    that    nominated 
1  him   destroyed   his   chances   of   election 
by  adopting   a   platform   that  declared, 
In  effect,  "the  war  is  a  failure." 

Lincoln  was  frankly  a  candidate  for 
renomination,  and  said  that  he  didn't; 
think  It  was  good  policy  to  swap  horses  I 
,  In  the  middle  of  a  stream.  He  was  op-  I 
posed  openly  or  secretly  by  nearly, 
every  leader  of  prominence  in  the1, 
Republican  party.  Seward,  Chase  and] 
Stanton,  whom  he  had  honored  above 
all  men,  despised  him  for  his  humble 
origin  and  his  unpolished  manner; 
Greeley  and  Sumner  were  furious  with 
him  because  he  permitted  the  war  to 
be  fought  by  soldiers  and  not  from 
editorial  trlpode  and  library  deBks; 
Stevens  and  Wade  hated  him  because 
he  would  not  aid  them  in  their  purpose 
utterly  to  destroy  the  people  of  the 
south,  as  well  as  the  Confederacy; 
Wendell  Phillips  and  the  other  Aboli- 
tionists believed  him  a  traitor  because 
he  did  not  at  once  extirpate  slavery. 

There  were  few  leaders  for  Lincoln, 
but  the  plain  people  he  loved  so  well 
were  for  him,  and  the  politicians  could 
not  prevail  against  him.  And,  it  must 
be  said,  that  Lincoln  himself  was  some- 
thing of  a  politician. 

The    Democratic    party    had    been    In 
power  for  sixty  years,  and  during  most 
of  that  time  it  had  been  stronger  in  the 
north    than    in    the    south.      Four    years, 
even  four  years  of  war,   were  not  suffi- 
cient utterly  to  destroy  the  Democratic 
organization     in     the     northern     states, 
'  were      not      sufficient      to      place      the 
j  minority  Republican  party   in  complete 
■  control.      .   _:  .  ** 


On  Washington's  Birthday,   1864,   the 
i  Republican   national   committee    issued 
I  a  call  for  a  national  convention  and,  at 
!  Lincoln's     suggestion,     abandoned     the 
i  very    name    of    "Republican    party."      It 
called    a    "Union"    national    convention 
,  to    meet    in    Baltimore    on    June    7.      To 
I  this    convention    both    Republicans    and 
War    Democrats    were    Invited    to    send 
delegates.      It    is    significant    that    thi»' 
was    the    first    national    convention    In 
which  the  delegates  apportioned  to  the 
states     were      twice     the     number     of 
electoral  votes— a  system  now  prevail- 
ing In  both  parties. 

The  ultra-radical  Republicans  were 
displeased  with  the  nature  of  this  call 
and,  becoming  convinced  that  Lincoln 
certainly  would  be  renominated,  they 
sought  to  forestall  it.  They  called  a 
national  convention  to  meet  in  Cleve- 
land a  week  before  the  regular  Repub- 
lican convention.  That  convention 
nominated  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had 
been  the  first  Republican  nominee,  for 
President  and  John  Cochrane  for  Vice 
President.  Three  days  before  the  reg- 
ular Republican  convention  met,  Gen- 
eral Fremont  accepted  this  nomination 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  under 
the  Lincoln  administration  the  country 
had  "the  abuses  of  a  military  dictator- 
ship without  its  unity  of  action  and 
vigor  of  execution."  He  further  said 
•that  if  Lincoln  should  be.  renominated 
it  would  be  fatal  to  the  country.  The 
platform  adopted  by  the  radical  con- 
vention struck  at  Lincoln  for  suspend- 
ing the  habeas  corpus,,  and  then  in- 
cluded this  resolution:  "That  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  lands  of  the  rebels  and 
their  distribution  among  the  soldiers 
and  actual  settlers  la  a  measure  of 
Justice." 

The  regular  Republican  convention, 
or,  strictly  speaking,  the  Union  con- 
vention, met  In  Baltimore  on  Tuesday. 
On  the  Saturday  night  before,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  Republican  chiefs; 
and  bigwigs  In  New  York,  at  which  it. 
was  proposed  to  stampede  the  conven- ] 
tlon  to  General  Grant.  But  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  and  when  the 
convention  met  Lincoln's  nomination1 
was  generally  conceded,  although  there 
was  a  strong  undercurrent  of  opposi- 
tion and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Lincoln 
men  of  a  stampede.  The  New  York 
Herald  correspondent,  on  the  ground, 
lsald  "Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  convention 
are  officeholders,  Lincoln  could  not  be 
nominated."  It  was  remarkable  that 
practically  every  delegate  from  New 
England  was  a  postmaster  or  a  holder 
of  some  other  federal  or  civil  office. 
And  the  newspapers  of  the  opposition 
(at  this  time  they  were  nearly  all  of 
the  opposition)  united  in  declaring  that 
the  renomination  and  re-election  of 
Lincoln  not  only  would  destroy  the. 
Union,  but  it  would  work  "ruin  and 
destruction  to  the  whole  republican 
system  of  government." 

There  were  a  great  many  War  Demo- 
crats in  the  Baltimore  convention,  and 
these  centered  their  opposition  to  the 
renomination  of  Hanibal  Hamlin  for 
Vice  President,  because  they  thought 
that  the.  Democrats  ought  to  have  a 
representative  on  the  Union  ticket.  In 
this  they  were  supported  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  friends,  and  the  result  was 
that  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  a 
War    DMBflCMJt  ,„ jKlUL.il*d.  -  refused    to 


follow  hts  state  out  of  the  Union,  was 
nominated  for  second  place  on  the 
ticket 

The  great  fight  In  the  convention 
came  on  the  platform  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  delegates  from 
southern  states  where  reconstruction 
government  had  been  set  up  by  Lincoln. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  radical  and 
an  uncompromising  foe  of  Lincoln,  was 
present  and  fought  to  the  last  to  have 
the  convention  repudiate  Lincoln's 
scheme  of  reconstruction.  Stevens  at- 
tempted to  Induce  the  convention  to 
adopt  a  res6lution  declaring  that  the 
eleven  states  in  rebellion  were  actually 
and  legally  out  of  the  Union,  and  that 
the  southern  territory,  held  by  the 
federal  military  forces,  was  conquered 
foreign  territory.  The  Lincoln  men 
held  to  the  view  that  had  been  the 
unquestioned  Republican  doctrine  at, 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  the 
states  <Jid  not  have  the  right  to  secede, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  never  were 
actually  out  of  the  Union.  Stevens  was 
defeated  in  every  test  in  the  conven- 
tion, but  here  already  was  apparent 
the  great  struggle  that  soon  was  to  be 
precipitated  between  Congress  and 
President  Johnson,  but,  of  course,  no 
man  then  knew  how  near  was  Lincoln's 
tragic  end. 

Lincoln  was  nominated  In  the  con- 
vention by  a  vote  of  497  to  22  for 
Grant,  the  Missouri  delegation  voting 
for  Grant  under  instructions.  The 
votes..,,,  of     Louisiana,     Arkansas     and 


Tennessee  were  included  In  tb 

vote.     Johnson  was  nominated  e 

President  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  in 
Chicago  on  August  29,  a  date  late  in 
the  year.  Long  before  the  convention 
met  it  was  apparent  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  concentrated  upon  General 
McClellan  as  their  candidate.  The 
campaign  opened,  in  fact,  before  the 
Democratic  nomination  was  made,  so 
certain  was  the  country  that  McClellan 
would  be  named. 

On  April  23,  a  week  before  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  met,  President 
Lincoln  wrote  and  signed  a  paper, 
which  he  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  Gideon  Wells, 
with  Instructions  not  to  open  it  until 
after  the  election.     This  paper  read: 

"This  morning,  as  for  some  days  past, 
It  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  this 
administration  will  not-  be  re-elected. 
Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  co-operate 
with  the  President-elect,  so  as  to  save 
the  Union  between  the  election  and 
Inauguration,  as  he  will  have  secured 
his  election  on  such  grounds  that  he 
cannot  possibly  save  It  afterward." 

The  Democrats  met  six  days  later  in 
Chicago,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
shared  Lincoln's  belief  that  the  mah 
they  were  to  nominate  would  be  elect- 
ed. It  was,-  perhaps,  this  confidence 
that  caused  them  to  adopt  the  platform 
they  did.  There  were  two  elements 
In  the  Democratic  party  at  the  time — 
AVar  Democrats  and  Peace  Democrats. 
Most   of    the   War   Democrats   were  for 


Lincoln,- .«*$<tti»  left  the  convention  n» 
;  control  of  the  Peace  Democrats.  Tam-< 
many  Hall  was  powerful,  but  Wall 
street  was  more  powerful,  and  Wall 
street  was  against  the  war.  Thus  It 
was  that  the  convention  adopted  a 
platform  calling  for  an  armlstlc  look- 
ing to  an/  ultimate  convention  of  the 
state,  and  thus  It  was  that  the  war 
was  declared  a  failure.  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  duly  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent and  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio 
for  Vice   President. 

The   convention   had   hardly  adjourn- 
|  ed     until     it     was     apparent     that     the 
i  "war-ls-a-failure"     platform     was     re- 
sented   by    the   whole   people.      General 
|  McClellan,    the   nominee,   was   quick,    to 
|  repudiate   it.     No   candidate,   chosen  by 
a    national    convention    ever    before    Or 
since,    has   so   definitely   and   positively 
repudiated   every   Important   feature   of 
his   party  platform  as  did  General  Mc- 
Clellan in  1864.     The  platform  declared 
for    peace    first,    the    Union    afterward; 
the    candidate    declared    for    the    Union 
first     peace    afterward.      The    platform' 
said  the  war  was  a  failure;  the  candi- 
date said  the  war  was  a  success. 

But  the  people  believed  In  Lincoln 
and,  although  it  was  a  hard  fought 
campaign,  and  although  states  like 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  car- 
ried for  Lincoln  only  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins,  McClellan  carried  but  three 
states — New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Kentucky — and  the  nominees  of  the 
Union  national  convention,  held  in 
Baltimore,,,  were    triumphantly    elected, 


When  Lincoln  Had  Few  Friends. 

kSw»  St«eM  btoself  regarded  Ll» 

^Z  of  bim  as  politically  a  failure. 

|S&^»M  ?owPoPlniPU  ot  his  abU- 
;  Greeley  aau  ^        such   a8 

teh&,  Raymond  and  Thurlow 
jTfiwei  bis  re-election  an  to- 
p^sfbllity     Even  Uacoto,  doubted  it- 
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WAR  AND  POLITICAL  AVAILABILITY 


Political  availability  is  a  compensa- 
tion not  usually  listed  among  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  military  service,  nev- 
ertheless it  is  a  valuable  asset  for  one 
who  hopes  to  be  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  a  post-war  electorate.  Patri- 
otic fervor  creates  a  demand  for  rep- 
resentatives who  have  succeeded  in 
military  enterprises.  Usually  the  fight- 
ing men  of  today  are  the  law  makers 
of  tomorrow,  and  very  often  an  officer 
of  high  rank  becomes  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive of  the  Nation.  The  Revolutionary 
War  gave  us  Washington,  the  War  of 
1812  discovered  Jackson,  the  Mexican 
War  introduced  Taylor,  the  Civil  War 
elevated  Grant  to  the  Presidency,  the 
Spanish  War  called  attention  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  the  relief  enter- 
prises directed  by  Herbert  Hoover  in 
the  first  World  War  were  likely  most 
responsible  for  his  political  advance- 
ment. 

When  Lincoln  was  serving  in  Con- 
gress in  1848,  the  Mexican  War  was 
just  being  brought  to  a  close,  and  much 
political  capital  had  been  made  and 
lost  during  the  enterprise.  The  Whigs 
had  evaluated  the  political  availability 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  whose  po- 
tentiality as  a  vote  gatherer  was  given 
sufficient  consideration  to  favor  him 
over  the  veteran,  Henry  Clay.  The 
Democrats  had  selected  General  Cass 
as  their  standard  bearer  and  were 
playing  up  his  military  achievements 
in  the  War  of  1812  as  an  offset  to 
Taylor's  Mexican  exploits. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  presiden- 
tial contest  began  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  this  gave  Lincoln  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  what  is  known  as  his 
speech  on  "Military  Heroes."  It  is 
doubtful  if  Lincoln  ever  used  the  power 
of  ridicule  and  sarcasm  with  such  tell- 
ing force  as  he  did  on  this  occasion. 
He  seemed  to  reach  a  climax  in  one 
part  of  his  speech  which  he  designated 
"military  coat-tails"  when  he  accused 
his  opponents  of  running  the  last  five 
presidential  candidates  under  "the 
ample  military  coat-tail  of  General 
Jackson." 

His  matchless  ability  to  use  illustra- 
tions with  telling  effect  was  brought 
into  play  here  with  this  story :  "A  fel- 
low once  advertised  that  he  had  made 
a  discovery  by  which  he  could  make 
a  new  man  out  of  an  old  one,  and  have 
enough  of  the  stuff  left  to  make  a  little 
yellow  dog."  Here  was  his  application 


of  the  story:  "Just  such  a  discovery 
has  General  Jackson's  popularity  been 
to  you.  You  not  only  twice  made  Presi- 
dent of  him  out  of  it,  but  you  have 
had  enough  of  the  stuff  left  to  make 
Presidents  of  several  comparatively 
small  men  since;  and  it  is  your  chief 
reliance  now  to  make  still  another." 

It  was  just  here  that  the  Democrats 
who  had  accused  the  Whigs  of  "taking 
shelter  under  General  Taylor's  mili- 
tary coat-tail,"  admitted  defeat  in  the 
forensic  contest  at  least,  and  one  of 
their  members  interrupted  Lincoln 
with  these  words,  "We  give  it  up." 

Possibly  the  more  humorous  re- 
marks are  found  in  that  part  of  the 
address  where  Lincoln  refers  to  his 
own  military  service  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  and  compares  it  with  the 
reputed  military  experience  of  Gen- 
eral Cass. 

"Speaking  of  General  Cass's  ca- 
reer reminds  me  of  my  own.  I  was  not 
at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about 
as  near  it  as  Cass  was  to  Hull's  sur- 
render; and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place 
very  soon  afterward.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I 
had  none  to  break;  but  I  bent  a  musket 
pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass 
broke  his  sword,  the  idea  is  he  broke 
it  in  desperation;  I  bent  the  musket  by 
accident.  If  General  Cass  went  in  ad- 
vance of  me  in  picking  huckleberries, 
I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges 
upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any 
live,  fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than 
I  did;  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody 
struggles  with  the  mosquitoes,  and  al- 
though I  never  fainted  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  I  can  truly  say  I  was  often 
very  hungry.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  should 
ever  conclude  to  doff  whatever  our 
Democratic  friends  may  suppose  there 
is  of  black-cockade  federalism  about 
me,  and  therefore  they  shall  take  me 
up  as  their  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, I  protest  they  shall  not  make 
fun  of  me,  as  they  have  of  General 
Cass,  by  attempting  to  write  me  into  a 
military  hero." 

After  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  and  found  himself  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  in 
a  great  Civil  War,  he  came  to  learn 
the  tremendous  power  of  "political 
availability"  as  it  found  expression  in 
military  achievements. 


His  Secretary  of  War  was  the  first 
to  come  under  fire  and  Lincoln  found 
it  necessary  to  advise  Editor  Bennett, 
"I  wish  to  correct  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion of  yours  in  regard  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  He  mixes  no  politics  what- 
ever with  his  duties." 

Col.  William  Morrison  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Lincoln  in  which  he  revealed 
suspicion  of  a  political  bias  on  the  part 
of  the  President  in  making  military 
promotions.  Lincoln  replied,  "In  con- 
sidering merit,  the  world  has  abundant 
evidence  that  I  disregard  politics." 

/  In  one  of  the  most  famous  letters 
Lincoln  ever  wrote,  his  note  to  General 
Hooker  on  January  26,  1863,  he  com- 
mented, "I  also  believe  you  do  not  mix 
politics  with  your  profession  in  which 
you  are  right,"  yet  having  heard  that 
the  general  had  made  a  statement  that 
"both  the  army  and  the  government 
needed  a  dictator,"  Lincoln  advised 
Hooker,  "Only  those  generals  who  gain 
successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What  I 
now  ask  of  you  is  military  success  and 
I  will  risk  the  dictatorship." 

A  real  test  of  political  availability 
in  military  circles  came  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  in  1864.  It 
appeared  to  Lincoln  just  a  short  time 
before  the  election  that  he  must  surely 
bow  to  an  opponent,  who  had  been  at 
one  time  his  highest  ranking  general, 
and  who  had  come  out  against  him  on 
the  opposition  ticket  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency. 

His  fears  of  defeat  were  groundless, 
however,  as  McClellan  lacked  the  one 
outstanding  requisite  for  "political 
availability"  among  military  men,  and 
that  was  some  remarkable  display  of 
courage,  or  a  notable  victory,  neither 
of  which  McClellan  had  achieved. 

Lincoln  was  not  slow  to  recognize 
the  honor  due  to  the  men  in  the  ranks 
and  the  compensations  rightfully 
theirs,  but  he  also  honored  men  who 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  one  great 
objective  of  winning  the  war.  In  no 
place  did  he  more  clearly  express  him- 
self in  this  respect  than  in  a  letter 
written  to  George  Opdyke  and  others 
on  December  2,  1863:  "Honor  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor  everywhere  who 
bravely  bears  his  country's  cause.  Hon- 
or also  to  the  citizen  who  cares  for  his 
brother  in  the  field,  and  serves,  as  he 
best  can,  the  same  cause — honor  to  him, 
only  less  than  to  him  who  braves,  for 
the  common  good,  the  storms  of  heaven 
and  the  storms  of  battle." 
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Abe  Was  Told  H^  Would 
Lose  '64  Election 

BY  A.  E.  GELDHOF 
New   evidence    explaining   why 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  so  depressed 
in  the  summer  of  1864  that  he  was 
ready  to  withdraw  from  the  race 
for  reelection  has  been  found  in 
the,  Lincoln  correspondence  now  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  after  hav- 
ing been  kept  secret  for  85  years. 
The    discovery,    made    by    Dr. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  director  of  the 
Lincoln  Historical  Research  foun- 
dation of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  was 
disclosed    to    the    Chicago    Civil 
War  Round  Table  by  Dr.  Warren 
at.  its  monthly  meeting  last  week. 
Historians  for  years  have  been 
puzzled  as  to  why  Lincoln  called 
a  cabinet  meeting  on  Aug  23,  1864, 
laid  before   his  advisers   a   docu- 
ment  which   he   covered   with   a 
piece  of  paper  so  they  could  not 
read  it,  and  asked  them  to  sign  it 
without  asking  questions.  The  cab- 
inet members,  led  by  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Seward  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  Edward  M.  Stanton, 
also  were  puzzled,  but  they  signed. 
Son  Finds  Document 
After  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln in  1865,  this  document  was 
found   among  his   papers   by   his 
son,  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  It  read  as 
follows: 

"  This  morning,  as  for  some  days 
past,  it  seems  exceedingly  prob- 
able that  this  administration  wM' 
not  be  reelected.  Then  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  so  cooperate  with 
fhe  president  elect  as  to  save  the 
Union  between  the  election  and 
the  inauguration;  as  he  will  have 
secured  his  election  on  such 
grounds  that  he  cannot  possibly 
save  it  afterwards. 

"A.  Lincoln." 
As  the  world  knows,  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  Lincoln's  op- 
ponent, was  roundly  defeated  in 
the  fall  election,  and  Lincoln  never 
had  to  make  his-  cabinet  note 
public. 

Raymond   Letter   Explains 
Dr.  Warren  in  searching  Ifaflfc 


the  40,000  items  in  the  Lincoln 
papers  recently  found  the  reason 
for  the  President's  intense  depres- 
sion. Although  Lincoln's  popularity 
was  at  its  peak,  his  campaign 
managers  had  thrown  in  the 
sponge.  Only  the  day  before  the 
cabinet  meeting,  he  had  received 
from  Henry  J.  Raymond,  national 
chairman  of  the  Union  party,  the 
following  letter: 

"I  am  in  active  correspondence 
with  your  staunchest  friends  in 
every  state  and  from  them  all  I 
hear  but  one  report.  The  tide  is 
setting  strongly  against  us.  Hon. 
E.  B.  Washburn  writes,  '  Were  an 
election  to  be  held  now  in  Illinois 
we  should  be  beaten.'  Mr.  Cam- 
eron writes  that  Pennsylvania  is 
against  us.  Gov.  Morton  writes 
that  nothing  but  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  can  carry  Indiana. 
This  state  [New  York]  according 
to  the  best  information  I  can  get 
would  go  50,000  against  us  tomor- 
row. And  so  of  the  rest. 

"Nothing  but  the  most  resolute 
and  decided  action  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  its  friends 
can  save  the  country  from  falling 
into  hostile  hands. 

Cites   Public    Reaction 

"Two  special  causes  are  assigned 
for  this  great  reaction  in  public 
sentiment — the  want  of  military 
successes,  ant.  the  -impression  in 
some  minds,  the  fear  and  suspicion  ! 
in  others,  thai,  we  are  not  to  have 
peace  in  any  event  under  this  ad- 
ministration until  slavery  is  aban- 
doned." 

Raymond's  letter  went  on  to 
urge  that  the  President  appoint  a 
commission  to  make  peace  with 
the  Confederacy.  On  the  same  day 
Thurlow  Weed,  famou-  political 
boss  of  New  York,  wrote  Secre- 
tary Seward  a  letter  along  similar 
lines,  which  Dr.  Warren  also  found 
among  the  Lincoln  papers.  "  Mr. , 
Raymond,  who  has  just  left  me, 
says  that  unless  severe,  prompt, 
and  bold  steps  be  now  taken,  all 
is  lost,"  it  said. 

There   were   even   reports    that 


Lincoln's  secret  note  signed  by 
the  cabinet  was  his  resignation. 
A  letter  to  Lincoln  from  James  C. 
Conkling  reported  that  John  Went- 
worth,  mayor  of  Chicago,  said  the 
President  had  already  written  a 
letter   of   resignation. 

40,000  Payers  in  Collection     • 

"  Lincoln's  whole  life  was  a 
puzzle,"  said  Dr.  Warren,  "  and 
the  opening  of  the  Lincoln  papers 
to  the  public  will  enable  historians 
to  fit  into  their  proper  places  in 
the  puzzle  many  facts  which  today 
do  not  seem  to  have  ah  explana- 
tion. But  it  will  take  years  to 
study  all  of  those  40,000  docu- 
ments." 

Dr.  Warren  has  a  microfilmed 
copy  of  the  entire  collection  and 
a  microfilm  "  reader  "  in  his  home 
at  which  he  spends  all  his  spare 
time.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  Lincoln,  including  prob- 
ably the  most  authoritative  work 
on  the  parentage  of  the  martyred 
President. 


DR.  GALLUP  IN  1864 

A  letter  which  helps  to  explain  why  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  thought,  less  than  three  months 
before  the  election  of  1864,  that  he  had  no 
chance  to  win  was  read  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Civil  War  Round  Table.  The  letter  had 
been  held  with  Lincoln's  suppressed  papers 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  were  finally 
made  available  for  examination  last  year. 

On  Aug.  23, 1864,  when  the  war  was  thought 
to  be  going  badly,  Lincoln  summoned  his 
cabinet.  The  members  were  asked  to  sign  a 
document  which  he  had  covered  with  another 
sheet  of  paper.  They  signed  without  knowing 
its  contents. 

Not  until  after  Lincoln's  death  did  it  be- 
come known  that  in  this  paper  Lincoln  had 
said  that  as  of  "  this  morning  ...  it  seems 
exceedingly  probable  that  this  administration 
will  not  be  reelected." 

A  few  days  later,  on  Aug.  29,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  adopted  a  platform  declaring  the 
war  a  failure  and  committing  the  party  to 
make  peace  with  the  Confederacy.  Qen. 
George  B.  McClellan  was  the  nominee. 

The  reason  for  Lincoln's  depression  Aug. 
23,  it  has  now  been  disclosed,  was  a  letter  he 
had  received  the  day  before  he  called  the 
cabinet  meeting.  From  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
national  chairman  of  the  Union  party,  this 
letter  contained  doleful  tidings.  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York  were  lost,  said  Ray- 
mond, and  only  heroic  efforts  could  reverse 
the  trend  in  Indiana.  He  complained  espe- 
cially of  the  "  want  of  military  successes," 

Yet,  from  his  black  depression  of  Aug.  23, 
Lincoln  rallied  so  that,  on  Oct.  13,  less  than 
a  month  before  election,  he  would  scribble 
another  prediction  on  a  telegraf  form,  esti- 
mating that  in  the  electoral  college  he  would 
get  117  votes  against  114  for  McClellan. 

The  reason  for  this  shift  was  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  want  of  military  successes. 
The  Democratic  platform  utterance  was  un- 
happily timed.  Between  Aug.  5  and  20  Adm. 
Farragut  had  been  occupied  with  the  battle 
of  Mobile  bay.  On  the  day  the  Democratic 
platform  was  adopted  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced Farragut's  victory. 

Four  days  later,  on  Sept.  2,  came  the  news 
that  Sherman  had  taken  Atlanta.  On  Sept. 
19  Sheridan  triumphed  at  Winchester  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  call  the  war  a  failure. 

Even  McClellan  recognized  that,  giving  out 
a  letter  saying  that  he  could  no  longer  stand 
fpr  the  peace  platform  he  was  nominated  on. 
In  the  election  of  Nov.  8,  Lincoln  had  a 
majority  of  slightly  more  than  400,000  out  of 
2,204,000  votes  cast.  He  had  55.09  per  cent  of 
the  popular  vote  and  swept  the  electoral  col- 
lege, 212  to  21. 

Mr.  Raymond  can  be  regarded  as  a  fore- 
runner of  Dr.  George  Gallup,  the  mistaken 
prophet  of  the  1948  campaign. 
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